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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Economics today is not just a study of the mar- 
ket—of what people produce and buy and sell. 
The economy has more dimensions than any one 
economist’s comprehension of it. To understand 
today’s economy, let alone tomorrow’s, one must 
combine contributions of the economist, the 
engineer, the accountant, the psychologist, perhaps 
even the anthropologist. 

The soundness of an economy is_ ultimately 
measured by the levels of living it can maintain. 
Some of the things most Americans have come to 
enjoy or to expect——or to expect to improve 
are high purchasing power, leisure time, ability 
to move around, health facilities, job security and 
various types of security benefits, certain civic 
services, and Government guarantees of property, 
and personal and political freedom. 

A sound economy must also minister to those 
elements of it which have become unsound. It 
must be able to afford research, both public and 
private, into technological development, into 
conservation, into civic and political problems, 
into industrial relations, and, no less important, 
into its own operations. 


[ submit for your consideration that the sound- 
ness of our economy can be guaranteed if we give 
eareful heed to two things: production and 
cooperation. Production must be kept at a high 
level because it meets the needs of our people; 


cooperation is necessary to keep the economy on 


a level keel. 
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Older workers—45 and over—have had a rela- 


ively lower employment rate since the end of 


World War II than younger workers, but when 
hey become unemployed they have much diffi- 
ulty in finding new employment, according to a 
survey recently completed by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security (Federal Security Agency 

The BES study, based on findings in six repre- 
sentative communities, points out that during the 
high level of employment during the past 2 years, 
older workers seeking employment were fewer in 
number than younger workers. 

As of April 1949, the study asserts, there were 
21,300,000 workers 45 years of age and over in 
the civilian labor force, a gain of 800,000 since 
1947. Workers 45 and over accounted for 35 
percent of the civilian labor force in 1949 and for 
34.6 in 1947. 

The unemployment rate for all workers in the 
civilian labor force in April 1949 was 5 percent, 
while the unemployment rate for workers 45 to 54 
was 3.7. For workers 55 to 64 and 65 and over it 
amounted to 4.1 and 4.7 respectively. The unem- 
ployment rate for workers under 25, the group 
containing the largest number of new entrants 
into the labor market, was the highest 

The study emphasizes that, although improved 
medical science is increasing the longevity of the 
population and the number of older workers and 
resulting in higher levels of physical ability on the 
part of older workers, age restrictions continue to 
be operative against them. 


Capacity Disregarded 

“It is quite customary to restrict hiring of new 
workers to those under 40 or 45 years of age, with- 
out taking into account the physical and mental 
capacity of the imdividual worker,” the study 
asserts. “This arbitrary definition of older workers 
unquestionably does a great disservice to those 
who have passed this age but who continue to be 
as well or better qualified by experience and 
physical and mental capacities as the younge 
workers. While workers past 45 have difficulty in 


Workers Over 45 Find Employment Opportunities Scarce 








securing employment because of their age, the 
Social Security Act provides retirement benefits to 
those who have passed their sixty-fifth birthday. 

‘A gap of 20 years therefore exists, during which 
workers face increasing uncertaimty of employ- 
ment because of age without being eligible to 
benefits linked to their age.” 


Findings Summarized 

A partial summary of the BES study indicates: 

1. In both tight and loose labor markets, older 
workers once separated from employment take 
longer to find jobs. If not reemployed in then 
regular work, they are nearly always downgraded 
and receive less pay 

2. Older workers apparently exhaust unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rights sooner than younger 
persons. 

3. The increased number of establishments 
covered by collective bargaining agreements hav- 
ing seniority provisions has apparently reduced 
the extent to which older workers are laid off. 

4. Job opportunities for older workers vary ac- 
cording to occupation, industry, and worker char- 
acteristics. In service oc upations there are fewer 
restrictions against the hiring of older workers, but 
for white-collar and semiskilled occupations the 
age cestrictions are quite rigid 

5. As unemployment increases, employer speci- 
fications with respect to age are tightened, and the 
percentage of older workers among job seekers 


rises. In a very loose labor market, older workers 


‘become overrepresented among job seekers, and 


employers with a much larger labor reserve to 
choose from become increasingly reluctant to hire 
those in the upper-age group. 

The communities studied in the survey, con- 
ducted in cooperation with State employment 
security agencies, included Dallas, Tex., with a 
tight labor supply; Denver, Colo., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., with slight labor surpluses; Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toledo, Ohio, with moderate labor sur- 
pluses; and Portland, Oreg., with a substantial 
labor surplus. It involved an analysis by age of all 








applicants on a specified day in mid-February and 
of job openings received and placements made 
between February 7-19. 

In five of the six areas studied, the number of 
job seekers among the older workers was smaller 


than among the younger workers. 
Women Fare Better 


More older men are found among job seekers in 
proportion to the total male job seekers than is the 
case with older women. Probably there are pro- 
portionately fewer older women than older men in 
the file as women stop work at a younger age than 
men. There are relatively fewer older veterans 
unemployed and there are proportionately fewer 
older, than younger, nonwhites. The reason for the 
latter might be that there are more nonwhites in 
domestic and other servie2 occupations where 
restrictions against older workers are not as rigid. 

In all six areas studied, older workers actively 
sought jobs longer than did the younger workers. 
For example, in Birmingham, 26 percent of workers 
under 45 remained in the active file for over 2 
months, while older workers in the active file for 
the same length of time accounted for 35 percent. 
In Dallas, ratios were 12 percent for the younger 
workers, and 23 percent for the older. In Rochester, 
the study revealed that 52 percent of the regis- 
trants past their forty-fifth birthday were unem- 
ployed for 2 or more months as compared with 37 
percent of all applicants under 45. 

In these areas studied, employers had significant 
restrictions against hiring older workers. For ex- 
ample, of the total openings received in Portland, 
51 percent specified a maximum age under 45. 
This area also had the largest labor surplus. In 
Denver, 32 percent of job openings had age re- 
strictions under 45, while in Dallas 33 percent so 
specified In Rochester, 47 percent of the job 
openings were for persons under 45 and in Toledo 
the percentage was 43. 

The largest volume of job opportunities for 
older workers exists in the service occupations. 
In Toledo, for example, almost 55 percent of the 
orders for service workers had no age restriction, 
and 26 percent specified workers 45 and over. 

Skilled older workers, as for example machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, and sheet-metal workers, 


have a much better chance of reemployment than 


semiskilled and unskilled workers. 








Employment Levels Off 
In Aircraft Factories 


Employment in the aircraft industry is leveling 
off, according to an industrial survey conducted 
by the United States Employment Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Fifty-two aircraft establishments, representing 
90 percent of the employment in the industry, re- 
ported to local public employment services in April 
that employment is expected to rise by only 1.6 
percent to approximately 232,500 by August. 

The USES survey revealed that most large 
plants have already reached peak employment 
and that some are retrenching somewhat after 
rapid staffing. Approximately 15 plants forecast 
employment losses. One in California forecast a 
loss of 2,300. Increases of more than 1,000 are cur- 
rently anticipated by only 2 plants. 

Plants in California reported generally declining 
employment. Employment in April in that State 
was about 72,000. Washington, with 25,000 em- 
ployed, and Kansas, with 13,000 employed, also 
face employment declines. Texas plants forecast 
an increase from 20,000 in February to 23,500 by 
August, unless production in a new Dallas plant 
is delayed. Connecticut and Maryland plants pre- 
dict employment losses, but New York and New 
Jersey plants expect increases. 

Employment for late 1949 is expected to depend 
upon the aircraft procurement program as finally 
determined by military appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1950. 

Military orders account for more than three- 
fourths of the industry’s production. Civilian de- 
mand is low and consists mainly of transport-type 


planes. 


Needs Vary 

Los Angeles plants reported they needed some 
assemblers and skilled workers but expected to 
hire them locally. San Diego and St. Louis are 
hiring only for replacement. Bridgeport factories 
reported a surplus of qualified aircraft workers 
Wichita, Kans., and New York City plants re- 
ported there were no recruitment problems. Buffalo 
employment needs are mainly for engineers and 
technicians. Dallas, the tightest labor market in the 
industry, was meeting its needs through in-migra- 
tion of key men, but some skilled workers were 
reported searce in that city as well asin Fort Worth. 
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Employment in Autos, Aircraft, and Agricultural Machinery 
Production Workers 
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Auto, Aircraft, Farm Machinery Reconversion Completed 
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With the end of the war, the automobile, avia- duction peak was forecast f ily Lugust 
tion, and agricultural machinery industries faced The aviation industry, which had expanded 
problems of conversion to peacetime production enormously during the war, faced a ses 

The automobile industry was handicapped in the justment in level of activity with th 
first 3 postwar vears by shortages of steel and hostilities. Employment declined from a wartin 
interruptions in the flow of parts. Nevertheless peak of over 1,000,000 to 140,000 in January 1946 
production expanded and employment reached a The agricultural machinery industry, like the 
peak of 788,000 in September 1948 automobile industry, found den 

By the first quarter of 1949, materials shortages dented levels at the end of hostilities 
were generally overcome, and despite a_ slight Record levels of production wet 
decline in employment, record postwar levels of last quarter of 1948 and the first quart f 1949 
production were achieved. In April, average weekly By April, supply was catching up with tl 
production was 129,200 ears, and an all-time pro and employment eased downward 
July 1949 3 
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Employment in Shipyards 
Continues Downward Trend 


Employment in’ the shipbuilding industry 


edging downward for more than a vear—in April 


was at the lowest point since the end of the war 


and 23 percent below that of January 1948, the 
United States Employment Service of the Federal 
Security Agency reports. 

The entire drop since January 1948 has occurred 
in private shipyards, employment in Government 
vards having remained almost constant since that 
period 

\ vear ago it was expected that new ship con- 
struction scheduled in private and Government 
vards would create an upturn early in 1949, This 
has not materialized. On the contrary, 50 ship- 
building establishments, representing 84 percent 
of the industry, reported to public employment 
offices in April that their employment was 151,000 
as compared with 152,800 in February. The 
reasons given were that repair work and conversion 
have shrunk much more than new construction 


has increased, 


Conversion Completed 


Repair and conversion have been the chief 
business of shipyards since the war. Now the 
bulk of conversion is completed and repair work is 
much reduced because of the decline in the number 
ol ships In use. 

The volume of new vessels of all kinds con- 
tracted for or under construction is almost twice 
as much now as it was a vear ago. The figures are 
1,297,418 gross tons on May 1, 1949, as compared 
with 681,770 gross tons on June 1, 1948. But this 
is not enough to make up for the much reduced 
volume of repair and conversion. 

A number of the establishments reporting to 
public employment offices in April could not esti- 
mate their future employment. There was no back- 
log of work and new business prospects were 
uncertain. The 37 establishments that did forecast 
their employment expected a further net decline 
of 4.2 percent by August 

The most publicized set-back in the shipbuild- 
mig industry has been cancellation of the Navy's 


contract for a super aireraft carrier at the Newport 


News Shipbuilding Co, the USES reported. 








Clerical Salaries Equal 
In Atlanta and Richmond 


No clear difference in salary levels of office 
clerical workers between Atlanta and Richmond 
was found in a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in early 1949. 

Salaries in both cities, however, were apparently 
somewhat higher than those paid in New Orleans 
at about the same time. In some jobs average 
weekly salaries were higher in Atlanta than in 
Richmond. In others the reverse was found to 
be true. Average salaries for women general 
stenographers in the two cities differed by only 50 
cents a week but were $3.50 to $4 above salary 
levels in New Orleans 

Information for Dallas is not yet available. 

In Atlanta, the only city for which information 
was available on salaries in an earlier period, it 
was found that earnings were generally higher in 
January 1949 than in December 1947. Although 
the increase in salaries varied from job to job, the 
salaries of women clerk-typists and general steno- 
graphers, among the numerically most important 
occupations, showed an increase of about $4 a 
week. In a substantial number of the other jobs 
the increase amounted to about $2. 

Other cities included in this vear’s program of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics office worker studies 
are: Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Hartford, Los Angeles, New 
York, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Portland, Oreg., 
Philadelphia, Seattle, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D. C. Multilithed studies are available for all 
these cities except Cincinnati, Dallas, and Wash- 
ington. Printed copies will be ready in early fall 


Maine’s Equal Pay Law 


In Maine, equal pay for women for equal work 
in any occupation within the State is required by 
an act approved April 25, 1949, which prohibits 
discrimination in salary or wage rates because of 
difference in sex. 

The law, however, expressly provides that 
Variations may be made in such pay rates when 
based on differences in seniority, experience, 
training, skill, ability, duties performed, shift. or 
time of day worked, availability for other opera- 


tions, or other reasonable differentiations. 
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\n employer may not, without consulting his 
employees’ collective bargaining representative 
grant a general wage increase substantially greater 
than that offered to the union. In a unanimous 
decision, the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that such a unilateral wage increase was an unfail 
labor practice unless “bargaining had come to a 
complete termination.”” The decision was made 
in the case of National Labor Relations Board \ 
C'rompton-lighland VWills. Ine decided May oh. 
1949 

The case came before the Supreme Court on an 
appeal by the NLRB from the refusal of a Federal 
court of appeals to enforce its order that Cromp- 
ton-Highland Mills, the employer, cease and desist 
from refusing to bargain collectively with the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) con- 
cerning wages, hours, and other conditions of 
employment. On August 13, 1945, the union, 
after winning a statutory election, was certified 
by the NLRB as exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive for some 800 employees of one of the em- 
plover’s mills engaged in the production of cotton 
goods which were sold in interstate commerce 
The employer and a committee of the union sub- 
sequently negotiated concerning rates of pay, 
hours, unior security, and other conditions of 
employment without reaching any firm = agree- 
ment. On December 19, 1945, a temporary im- 
passe was reached and no further negotiations 
took place until January 1, 1946. At that time 
the union committee was summoned to the office 
of the employer's plant manager, who announced 
a general wage increase of from 2 to 6 cents an 
hour for most, but not all, of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. The only previous wage offer of 
the emplover had been an increase of 1 to 1 
cents an hour. Charges were filed by the union 


against the emplover with the NLRB. 


Not in Good Faith 


\fter hearing and argument the NLRB found 
that the employer, by presenting the unannounced 
wage increase to the union as an accomplished 
fact, had not acted in good faith ino bargaining 
negotiations. Accordingly, the Board ordered the 


employer to cease and desist from refusing to 
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Supreme Court Rules Employers Must Bargain Over Wages 






bargain with the union over wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment 

The court of appeals, however, refused to enfores 
the Board’s order, on the erounds that the union 
had in fact broken off negotiations and called 
strike vote and that the emplovet Ss action Was 
caused by simultaneous wae nereases in othe 
nearby mills 

In reversing the court of appeals decision, the 
that 


Supreme Court accepted the Board’s finding 
there Was not a complete termination of bargain- 
Ing negotiations. In such a case, the Court stated 
“the opening which a raise in pay makes for the 
correction of eXisting inequities among employs es 
and for the possible substitution of shorter hours 
vacations on side leaves, in lieu of some part o 
the proposed increase In pay, suggests 

infinite opportunities for bargaining 

The occasion is so appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining that it is difficult to infer an intent to cut 
off the opportunity for bargaining and vet be 
consistent with the purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 


Welfare Plans 


The duty of an employer to bargain collectively 
with an employee representative includes a group 
health and accident Insurance program The Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit (Boston, Mass.) so 
held in the case of Cross d& Co. v. National Labo 
Relations Board, decided May 24, 1949. The deci- 
sion assumes importance in view of the increasing 
number of emplovee health and welfare plans 

The court's decree was in enforcement of at 
order of the NLRB upon the emplover to compel 
him to bargain on this matter. In its decision the 
Court approved of the reasoning of the Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit which had _ pre- 
viously held that a pension and retirement plat 
for employees was a subject for bargaining i 
VLIRB v. Inland Steel Co., 170 F. (2d) 247. The 
United States Supreme Court 
tiorart in that case 

The court said that while “wages” did not include 
all satisfactions, it did include “direct: and im- 
mediate economic benefits flowing from the em- 


ployment relationship.” 








Congressional Report 
Praises TVA 
Labor Relations 


Labor-management committees give 
workers voice in problems 
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Before and after TVA help—Field on the left was as badly gullied as that on the right until a few years ago 
when TVA development stopped the downward spiral of soil fertility. Farm is in Madison County, North Carolina. 


Management and labor in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority projects have learned to work together 
to their mutual satisfaction and in the interest of 
the people of the United States. 

That is the gist of a report issued by the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations of 
the Eighty-first Congress. Reasons for the report 
are explained in the foreword by United States 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, chairman 
of the committee, who said: 

“Far too much time has been spent on labor- 
management conflicts. Far too little attention has 
been paid to those situations in which the rela- 
tionship between labor and management has been 
characterized by harmony and productivity. If we 
are to promote harmonious relationships between 
management and labor, it seems to me that we 
should study these situations in which harmony 
has been the rule rather than the exception.” 

The TVA came into existence as a Government 
corporation in 1933. Since then it has developed a 


program of construction and operation of dams 
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and powerhouses, maintenance of channels and 
reservoirs, flood controls, power distribution, 
laboratory work, and manufacturing of chemicals. 
The governing body is a board of three directors 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. During World War II, TVA employed as 
many as 42,000 workers, but by the end of 1948 
the working force had declined to between 14,000 
and 15,000. Most employees are represented, for 
collective bargaining purposes, by the AFL Ten- 
nessee Valley Trades and Labor Council. TVA 
deals separately with several other unions repre- 
senting, for the most part, white-collar workers. 

As TVA began building up the work force from 
the Tennessee water-shed area, which takes in 
part of Tennessee, Alabama, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Mississippi, the 
report shows TVA adopted an employee-relation- 
ship policy of nondiscrimination between union and 
nonunion employees, freedom to organize or join 
unions of the workers’ choice, and majority rule in 
selection of union representatives. 


On the unions’ part, the report states, their 


leaders have been men who have worked with 
tools, have risen through the ranks, and have de- 
veloped into efficient and practical leaders. 

Joint labor-management committees have been 
used to give the workers a voice in working out 





TVA's key project on the Tennessee River—the Ken- 
tucky Dam—can hold in check 4 million acre-feet of 
flood water (1,300 billion gallons). It helps protect 
about 6 million acres of delta land. 
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such problems as job classifications, operating 
efficiency, education and training, health and 
safety, and strengthening morale. Employees’ sug- 
gestions are solicited and evaluated under a system 
of nonmonetary rewards. An apprenticeship pro- 
gram and a retirement system have been developed 
and carried on with the assistance of joint com- 
mittees. Wage rates are set on the basis of pre- 
vailing rates in the vicinity. When wages are nego- 
tiated, TVA and the council make separate surveys 
and then compare results to determine the pre- 
vailing rates. Disputes over this question may be 
referred to the Secretary of Labor for final deter- 
mination. 

Grievances are handled in the first instance be- 
tween an employee and his supervisor. If not ad- 
justed satisfactorily they are next considered by 
representatives of the council together with the 
international representative of the union involved 
and, for the TVA, by the director of personnel or 
his representative. Cases not settled at this point 
go to a four-member joint board of adjustment. 
If there is no satisfactory decision within 60 days 
after hearings, this board, with the concurrence of 
either party, submits the dispute to an impartial 
referee for final determination 

TVA has had few strikes or work stoppages of 
any consequence. Only one strike in 16 years has 
had the backing of the international union officers 

a jurisdictional strike which lasted less than a 
week. Jurisdictional disputes are kept to a mini- 
mum by advance discussions of work assignments 
and by receiving and settling claims of the unions 
involved before projects actually get under way 


Reasons Outlined 


Some of the reasons for good labor-management 
relations at TVA advanced by the report of the 
joint congressional committee follow 

1. Management has proved by its deeds that it 
is constantly striving to deal fairly and squarely 
with labor 

2. Labor has complete trust and faith in the 
motives of TVA 

3. Labor and management both know the value 
and meaning of cooperation 

4. TVA keeps the council fully informed of all 
events that are of interest to the council 

5. TVA officers, on the whole, have been compe- 


tent, intelligent, and realistic individuals 





Legislatures of Maine, Tennessee, and Alaska 
this vear materially strengthened their child-labor 
standards. Maine and Tennessee became the 
twenty-first and twenty-second States respectively 
to set a basie 16-vear minimum age for the em- 
ployment of children. (States with this standard 
have a l6-year minimum age cither for factory 
employment at any time, or for all work during 
school hours except, in some States, in agriculture 
or domestic service A few States meet both 
standards 

The new laws of both Tennessee and Maine set 
16 for employment at any time in any manu- 
facturing or mechanical establishment. This age 
was formerly 15 in Maine and 14 in Tennessee 
The Tennessee act also raises from 14 to 16 the 
minimum age for employment during school 
hours in any gainful occupation, except agriculture 
and domestic service. Maine retains its forme 
minimum age of 15 for work during school hours, 


but sets 16 at any time for employment in hotels 


Basic 16-year Minimum Age Laws 


Maine, Tennessee, and Alaska Raise Child-Labor Standards 





and places of amusement, and 15 in stores and in 
eating places 

Both States set a minimum age of 16 for work in 
bowling alleys. Formerly this work was prohibited 
in Maine for minors under 15, while, in Tennessee, 
no minimum age applied outside school hours 
A number of specified hazardous occupations are 
now prohibited under the Tennessee law for 
minors under 18, rather than under 16 as formerly, 


while, in Maine, dry-cleaning establishments have 


been added to the places in which occupations 
a be declared hazardous for minors under IS 


by the commissioner of labor and industry. 


Improved Hours 

Both acts also improve the former maximum 
hours-of-work standards. Tennessee adopted an 
S-hour day, 40-hour week, 6-day week for minors 
under 18 in any gainful occupation, replacing its 
former S-hour day, 48-hour week, 6-day week for 
minors under 16 in specified occupations only. Thy 


new Maine act applies its S-hour day, 48-hour week 














eS States having 16-year 
basic minimum age 

EZ States having less thana 
16-year basic minimum age 
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6-day week standard to minors under 16 instead of 


to those under 15 as formerly In both States, also, 
special regulations will now apply to employed 
children under 16 who are attending school as well 
as working. Maine limits hours of employment of 
such children to 4 hours a day, 28 a week, and Ten- 
nessee to 3 hours a day, 18 a week. The Tennessee 
act prohibits work of minors under 16 between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m., rather than 6 p. m. to 6a. m., as 
formerly. It also prohibits work of minors 16 and 
17 between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. Under its former 
law, the only night-work prohibition for minors 16 
and 17 was for messenger work. 

Up to this vear, Alaska’s child-labor law con- 
sisted of a 16-year minimum age for girls in any 
mereantile or industrial establishment. Under the 
new law this provision is retained, and in addition a 
minimum age of 16 is set for employment of boys in 
restaurants, hotels, or lodging houses, and a mini- 
mum age of 14 for both boys and girls in all other 
gainful employment except domestic service, baby 
sitting, and work in canneries. Other changes in 
Alaska’s laws relating to labor were described in 
the June Labor Information Bulletin 


Non-Communist Affidavit 
Total Increases to 102,815 


A total of 102,815 oificers of national and local 
labor organizations had current non-Communist 
affidavits on file with the National Labor Relations 
Board on June 1. 

This was an increase of 21 percent over the 
85,101 who had filed as of June 1, 1948 

The filing of these affidavits brought a total of 
IS] national unions and 10,646 locals into full 
compliance with the affidavit and financial report 
requirements of the Labor Management Relations 
Act as of June 1. 

The affidavits and financial reports must be filed 
annually for a union to be eligible to use the 
facilities of the Board, either to bring a charge of 
unfair labor practice or to obtain the Board services 
in conducting an election 


Of the 181 national unions in compliance, 97 


were affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, 32 with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, and 52 were listed as independent. Of the 
10,646 local unions in compliance, 7,300 were 


AFL, 1,704 CIO, and 1,642 independent 





BVRR Defines Rights 
Of Veterans in Lay-offs 


Reemployment rights of veterans who entered 
the armed services while in lay-off status from 
their civilian jobs, or who were reached for lay-off 
while in uniform, are described in a field lettet 
issued by the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemplovment 
Rights of the Department of Labor 

The field letter summarizes questions raised by 
many veterans in all parts of the country over an 
extended period of time. It defines the differences 
in meaning between the terms “discharge” and 
“lav-olf.”” 

The term “discharge,”’ the letter states, is gen- 
erally defined as final termination of services, or 
permanent separation from both the employment 
and seniority rolls, after which the employees, if 
rehired, would enjoy no preferential rights 

‘Lav-off” is defined as a status established by 
emplover practices or collective bargaining agree- 
ments whereby, due to lack of work or other cir- 
cumstances, the employees are separated from 
active employment rolls in accordance with their 
relative seniority standing, but retain a preferen- 
tial right of reemployment or recall, sometimes for 
a limited period. If they are recalled the employ- 
ment relationship is not broken with respect to 
seniority and other preferential rights. Sometimes 
if they are not recalled within a specified time, the 
employment relationship is broken and they would 
be considered discharged at the end of the period 
specified 


Questions and Answers 


The field letter analy zes different phases of the 
discharge and lay-off problems in a series of 10 
questions and answers 

The B\ RR points out that information in the 
letter reflects the view of the Bureau and the 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor, and that 
reemployment rights are governed by the terms of 
the reemployment Statutes as interpre ted by the 
courts, 

Copies of the field letter have been forwarded 
to more than 3,000 volunteer BVRR Committee- 
men, to State employment offices affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service of the 
Federal Security Agency, and other cooperating 


State and Federal agencies. 





One of the tasks of the international information 
program of the Department of State is to present a 


full and fair picture of American industry and labor 


to peoples throughout the world. 

Reports of American editors and congressmen 
who have visited other countries have disclosed 
that there is a widespread misconception abroad of 
political and economic conditions in the United 
States. There is also widespread ignorance of the 
role of labor and labor organizations in the United 
States. 

During the past vear, the State Department's 
International Press and Publications Division 
(IN P) has assigned an experienced newsman to the 
labor “beat” in Washington to report and develop 
news of labor of particular interest overseas. His 
reports are used by the ‘Voice of America” in its 






‘Voice of America’ Tells the World About U. S. Industry, Labor 


round-the-clock broadcasts in 20 languages and by 
the Department’s Wireless Bulletin issued through 
the United States Embassies in about 50 countries 
throughout the world. 

In addition, background and feature stories on 
labor developments are used by the Voice in a week- 
ly radio commentary and in multilithed Air Bulle- 
tins and feature articles sent overseas by air mail 


Balanced News Coverage 


The function of the Press Division is different 
from that of commercial news agencies. The INP 
job is to provide reports on labor, not only to coun- 
tries that do not receive press agency reports but 
also to fill out the blanks left in spot-news coverage 
into such countries as France and England. INP is 
trying to insure that when a European reads about 


To Caracas and Helsinki, Copenhagen and Baghdad, Gibraltar and Frankfort, reports of day-to-day events in 


democratic America go forth to all the world. 


* 
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The Washington newsdesk of USIS gathers and distrib- 





utes to the world facts about current events concerning 
American industry and labor. 


a strike in Detroit he also learns about a new labor 
contract signed, perhaps, in Pittsburgh and about 
other peaceful developments of labor occurring at 
the same time. 

All news material for the State Department's 
information program is gathered through a central! 
desk which functions like the city desk of a news- 
paper. With a staff of 12 news writers, the desk 
gathers the daily developments at the White 
House, State Department, the Congress, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Commerce and Labor 
Departments, and the Military Establishment 

For example, one copy of a news report on labor 
goes to the Voice of America desk for rewriting in 
radio style and transmission by teletype to the 
Voice of America language studios in New York 
Another copy is transmitted in the Wireless Bulle- 
tin by Morse code to 50 points overseas. Other 
copies of the basic story go to the European re- 
gional desk, which sends a supplementary news 
file to the principal countries of Europe; to the 
Middle East desk; and to the Latin American and 
Far Kast desks. 

Area Desks 

Reports from the labor beat and others are 
dictated over the telephone, and copies sent at 
once to the various “area” desks. These area desks 
are similar to the rewrite desks of a newspaper. 

Naturally, every item is not used by every desk. 
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A sign on the door tells these Yugoslav workers that 
by order of their government the Belgrade USIS office 
has been closed. 


The main Wireless Bulletin is devoted principally 
to major policy statements, such as speeches by 
the President, the Secretary of Labor, and other 


officials, and other important texts 


Other Material 


Additional material, assembled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is sent weekly to labor attachés and 
United States Information Service posts. Excerpts 
from this material, which includes bulletins of 
Government labor agencies, trade-union publica- 
tions, and newspaper and magazine articles, are 
distributed to appropriate groups abroad 

In general, the material provided by the United 
States Information Service (USIS), the name by 
which the program is designated overseas, may be 
compared to that on the inside pages of an Ameri- 
can newspaper. The private news agencies provid 
the front-page news, while USIS supplies the sup- 
plementary material, similar to the explanatory 
and background stories that American newspapers 
publish on the inside pages 

USIS surveys show there is a constant and alert 
interest in foreign countries in the day-to-day 
The State Ds part- 
ment’s information program does not tell foreign 


activities of American labor 


countries that the United States is a worker's 
paradise with pever a strike or a labor dispute, but 
it does bring out that strikes and conflicts are only 
one part of the full story 





Three new labor treaties defining the rights of 
labor are being drafted at the annual conference of 
the International Labor Organization which 
opened June S in Geneva. More than 500 delegates 
and advisers from 50 of the ILO’s 61 membet 
eountries are attending the conference The large 
United States delegation is headed by senator 
O’Conor, of Marvland, and Philip Kaiser, of the 
Department of Labor. 

One of the most Important of the treaties, which 
the ILO ealls conventions, covers the protection 
ol Worke rs rights to organize and bargain collec- 

vely. In the committee discussing it, proposals of 
the employers’ group to include a provision 

teeing workers the right to refrain from 
inions were defeated. Another employer 
mendment establishing the right of employers’ 
organizations as well as unions to protection from 
nterference was adopted by the committee 

Another important convention before the con- 
esigned to insure that the world’s 
orkers get all the pay thev are entitled to—and 

ish. This treatv marks the first attempt to 


blish international machinery for the protes 


The other new convention being drafted covers 
ses in publie contracts. The conferences 

! ee discussing the text is presided over by 

Wy R. MeComb, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hy nd Publie Contracts Divisions of the 
|) ment of Labor, one of the advisers on the 
[ Stut delegat On) The convention would 
Ontractolr on Government jobs 

. oO? or vhich meet certain 


rie ( 
() | first day of the se ol the cConberence 
) del > (; ] ledbaa lth Nivrddin 
Evans, Deputy Secretary of the British Ministry 
Labor ly ! neceptanece peech Sir Guildhbaumn 
Whatever advances are made in the field of 
] } 0 of the tee) will mot bye 
there > full freedom for men and 
vhere init en What they thint 
fear of being thrown im prison, and until 


women everywhere may uct according to 





ILO Considers Three Treaties Involving Rights of Workers 






their consciences and not as some arbitrary powel 


dictates.”’ 


Michael J. Galvin, Under Secretary of the 


United States Department of Labor, is making a 
special trip to Geneva to address the delegates and 


attend some of the conference sessions 


Represent U. S. 

Representing the Government of the United 
States at the conference are 

Delegates: 

Philip Nl Kaiser, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, United States Department of 
Labor 

The Honorable Herbert R. O’Conor, United 
States Senator from Marvland 

Substitute) Delegate: Walter M 
Chief, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State. 

Advisers: B. Harper Barnes, Special Assistant 


to the Solicitor, and Clara M. Beyer, Associate 


Kotschnig, 


Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, both of the 
Department of Labor: Robert C. Goodwin, Diree- 
tor, Bureau of Employment Security, and Harry 


\. Jager, Chief Occupational Information and 





Guidance Service, Office of Education, both of the 





Federal Security Ageney, Val R. Lorwin, Division 
of International Labor and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator 
Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions 
and Jeter S. Ray \ssociate Solicitor, and Keene 
\. Roadman, all of the Department of Labor 
Charles W. Sanders, Chief, Division of Seamet 
Services, United States Maritime Commission 
Charles W. Sattler, Labor Commissioner of West 
Virginia; Faith M Williams, Chief, Office of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, and Osear Weigert, both 
of the Department of Labor 

Representing Employers of the United States 

Delegate Charles PP. MeCormick, president 
\IleCormick & Co., Baltimore, Mad 

Advisers: William B. Barton, director, em 
plover-employee relations, Chamber of Com 
merece of the United States; L. le. Ebeling, person 
nel director, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio; William i. MeGrath, president 
Williamson Heater Co., Cinemnatt, Ohio; Robert 
Nicol, American Export Lines Co.; Herbert M 
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Ramel, vice president, The Ramsey Corp., St 
Louis, Mo.; Charles E. Shaw, manager, employee 
elations overseas, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ~ 
Leo Teplow, industrial relations division, National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers 

Representing Workers of the United States 

Delegate: George Philip Delaney, international 
( presentative, American Federation of Labor 

Advisers: Martin P 
Association of Journeymen & Apprentices of the 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry; William L 
\MeFetridge, Building Service Em- 
plovees’ International Union; William J. MeSorley 


Durkin, president, United 


president, 


president, International Union of Wood, Wire & 
Metal Lathers; George Meany, secretary-treasuret! 
American Federation of Labor; John P. Redmond, 
president, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers: Phil E. Ziegles Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks 

Executive Secretary of the United States 
Delegation Walter W. Sohl, -h 
Department ol State \d- 
Division 


State 


secretaryv-treasure! 


Division of Inter- 
national Conferences, 
ministrative Officer: Theodore T. Kiblet 


of Research for Europe, Department o 


ILO Votes Inquiry 
Into Forced Labor 


At its June session In Geneva the Internationa 
Labor Organization’s Governing Body voted 
favor of an “impartial inquiry into the nature and 
including the reasons 


which persons are made to perform forced labor 


extent of forced labor 


und the treatment accorded to such persons 
The Governing Body also voted in favor of clos 
collaboration with the United Nations in maku 
the inquiry so that it would include members of 
the United Nations which are not members of th 
11.0. The UL SoS. R., although a member of UN 
is not a member of LLO 

The Governme Body, in its resolution, recog 
nized that the “alleged existence of forced labor 
Inany countries is a matter of grave and widespread 
coneern 

American representatives at this session of the 
Director 
Office of International Labor Affairs, Department 
of Labor; Charles Po MeCormick 
MeCormick & Co Delanev, inter 


national representative, AKL 


Governing Body included Philip Kaiser 


president 


unl Creorgve r 
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Labor at Site a Third 
Of Homebuilding Costs 


Labor costs at the huil 


ling sit neces 


about a third of total house-construct 
1946-47, according to a Bureau of Labor 


study of new home building in 18 indu 


The proportion f costs chargeabl 


roll was found to be about 


early 1930's, even though 
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economic col 


changed markedly over this period. A 
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earnings were subst 


15 vears earlier, but apparent 


costs rose commenhsurately 


The survey revealed that 
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11 German Union Leaders 
Complete U. S. Study 


The first group of 11 German trade-union leaders 
brought to the United States by arrangement 
with the American Military 


completed their 60-day study of American trade- 


Government have 
union techniques under sponsorship of the De- 


partment of Labor's Office of International 
Labor Affairs 

The 
labor officials, and labor-court judges. One group of 
four, escorted by Meyer Bernstein of United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO), 


burgh area. They lived in the homes of German- 


group includes German union leaders, 


moved into the Pitts- 


speaking steel workers, went to their local meet- 
ings, shop stewards’ meetings, CIO policy meet- 
ings, wage negotiations, and grievance mectings. 
They met CIO President Philip Murray and Steel 
Workers’ David MeDonald. 


This vroup also went to Cornell University to 


secretary-treasurer, 


industrial-relations courses there, and 


Ohio. to see 


sit im on 


then to Columbus, union political 
action on a State government level 


The 


places with four others who had studied trade- 


Germans visiting Pittsburgh then changed 


unionism in Atlanta and at the Tennessee Valley 
There J. L. Rhodes, Feder- 


Labor regional director, planned their 


project American 
ation ol 
studies, showing them southern industry 

Three German visitors went to Milwaukee undet 
Friedrich, AFL regional 
oO! and the nmoved to \ irgiunia, where Textile 


Worke rs ol 


the 


the sponsorship of J k 
airect 
America and other CLO unions showed 
CIO-PAC 
the autumn elections. From there they 
New York Morris 
secretary of the CIO Industrial Union Council of 
New York, and \\ liam Collins, 


of AFL, arranged visits to the national office of the 


them campaign to register new 
voters fo! 
luschewitz. 


went to where 


regional director 


C1Q Community Services Committee, and to the 
{malvamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO 
Association 


Work- 


thre International Longshoremen’s 


AFL). the International Ladies’ Garment 
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+" 


General Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, greets 
German labor visitors at his office in the Pentagon. 
and a joint board of the 


Union (AFL), 


ILGWL. 


Since the first 11 Germans arrived, 23 more have 


ers’ 


joined them for study in Philadelphia, Chicago 
Minneapolis, and Cleveland. In all study tours 
local sponsors have about 3 weeks for intensive 
teaching of certam phases of American unionism 
during which the German experts can learn how 
trade-unions operate democratically, how they deal 
with employers, and how American workers tak« 
their places as active and equal members of thei 


own communities 


Wm. R. McComb Chairman 
Of ILO Wage, Contracts Group 


Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, Depart- 
ment of Labor, has been elected chairman of the 
wages and hours and publie contracts committer 
of the International Labor Conference, now holding 
its thirty-fourth session in Geneva, Switzerland 

MeComb’s selection was by unanimous vote of 
the 
employees’ delegates from more than 50 member 


attending governmental, employers’, une 


nations. This was the only chairmanship awarded 
to the United States during the conference 
\MIeComb is the 
United Delegates 
Kaiser Herbert R. O' Conor, 


Senator from Mary land 


conference us an 
Philip M 


United States 


attending 
adviser to States 


and 
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The National Labor Relations Board has de- 
cided unanimously that, under the Labor Manage- 
nent Relations Act, it has discretion to accept o1 
efuse jurisdiction in unfair labor practice cases 
his applies regardless of whether the complaint is 
iwainst a labor organization or against an em- 
plover. 

The Board’s decision on this point was made in 
two orders dismissing complaints of unfair prac- 
tices because the businesses involved were ‘so 
small and so local in nature that the interruption 
of operations by a labor dispute could have only a 
remote and insubstantial effect on commerce.”’ 

In making the decision that it has this discretion, 
the Board overruled a contention of the NLRB 
General Counsel that the law gives the Board no 
power to refuse jurisdiction in an unfair labor 
practice proceeding if the case affects commerce to 
anv degree, 

Under the Wagner Act, the Board exercised its 
discretion to refuse jurisdiction over certain types 
of cases on the ground that the handling of these 
cases would not “best effectuate the policies of the 
act.”’ In its decision, the Board found that it still 


retains that power. 
Find No Support 


The opinion said 

“We find nothing in the amended act, or in its 
legislative history, to support the General Coun- 
sel’s contention that the separation of the judicial 
and prosecuting functions of the ageney precludes 
the Board members from exercising discretion to 
decline to assert jurisdiction if commerce is in fact 
affected. The separation of functions was accom- 
plished by creating the statutory office of General 
Counsel, with the specific duties and authority set 
forth in section 8 (d). In other respects, the powers 
possessed by the Board under the Wagner Act 
insofar as here relevant, remain unchanged. In 
our opinion, section 3 (d) cannot be interpreted to 
oust the Board of power to determine its own 
policies for effectuating the purposes of the act 

The General Counsel had argued before the 
Board that the present act's separation of judicial 


and prosecuting functions “precludes the Board 
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NLRB Votes Against Its Counsel in Complaint Jurisdiction 






from refusing to assert jurisdiction in the complaint 
eases When jurisdiction in fact exists under the 
commerce clause.”’ Pointing out that thy present 
act gives the General Counsel ‘final authority 

over the investigation and prosecution of unfair 
practice cases the General Counsel added: **The 
concept of discretion to assert or reject jurisdiction 
on policy grounds is incompatible with the General 


Counsel's final authority.’ 
Intent of Congress 


On this point the Board said 

“Nothing in the act or the legislative history 
indicates that the Congress concluded that only 
the General Counsel had the wisdom to determine 
what would and what would not effectuate the 
statutory policy It is clear that the General 
Counsel alone Was to exercise dis¢ retion as to the 
issuance of complaints, but it is equally clear that 
the General Counsel's judgment was not to con- 
trol the Board at the decisional stage of anv 
proceeding. Separation of functions was evidently 
intended to bar judges from being ‘prosecutors 
surely Congress was not seeking, by the same pro- 
vision, to convert prosecutors into judges.’ 

The Board’s rulings were made in two cases 
both involving small photographic concerns. In 
one, involving the A—1l Photo Service at San 
Pedro, Calif., the Board dismissed charges filed 
by the company against a local of the Retail Clerks 
International Assoc. (AFL). The company had 
charged that the union refused to bargain in good 
faith and had restrained and coerced its employees 
The company, which employs three clerks, had 
total sales amounting to $133,000 in the vear 
ended Mareh 1948. All sali Ss except $2.600 wort! 
were made to retail customers within the State of 
California. The employer purchased approximately 
#4 percent of its supplies outside the State during 
that vear 

In the other case the Board dismissed charges 
filed by a local of the Portrait and Commercial 
Photographers and Photo Finishers Union (AFL 
against the Pereira Studio at Tucson, Ariz., that 
the company refused to bargain in good faith and 


had restrained and coerced employees 
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Production and Employment Decline in Paper and Pulp Industry 


to achieve 
n 1947 
44 pounds 

In the first half of 1948, adequate supplies ol 


n record production ot 21.100.000 tons 


Pei capita consumption for the vear Was 


raw materials, coal, and labor, and further in- 
creased capacity enabled the industry to produce 
record totals, over 1,900,000 tons, for 3 successive 
months. By summer, supply was meeting demand, 
and Inventory needs, for the most part, had been 
met. The seasonal drop In activity during July 


was the most pronounced in the postwar period, 


Cause Drop 
In the fall 


apparel industries caused a drop in the operating 
Nevertheless, an all-time 


downturns in hosiery, shoe, and 


le vel ol the industry 
high of 22,050,000 tons of paper and paperboard 


was produced in 1948, and consumption rose lo 


SoS pounds per capita 


Hours and Earnings in the Paper and Pulp Industry 
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Employment and Production in the 
Paper and Pulp Industry 
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After a seasonal drop in November and Decem- 
ber, production failed to regain previous levels in 
1949 


paper and paperboard reflected the changed de- 


the early months of Declining prices for 
mand-supply situation. That the postwar read- 
justment had reached the industry was further 
Hiring in the 
wh le 
lay-olfs rose to a high of 14 per 1,000 in April 


confirmed by labor turn-over data 


first 4 months of 1949 was at a postwar low, 


Postwar Increase 


Employment of production workers in this 
dustry increased steadily during the postwar vears 


By December 1948, the month, 207,000 


pen k 





workers were employed, a gain of 34,000 ove 
January 1946. Llowever, like production, emplov- 
ment declined in early 1949 and numbered 198,000 
in April 

The average weekly earnings of production 


IY4o to a 


1948S. This rise re 


workers rose from $44.08 in) January 
peak of $62.50 in November 
flected a 
enrnines Wille the uverave Workweek dropped ni 
hour amd a half to 44 hours. As 


eut back in the early months of 1949, Sunday and 


fi-percent merease im average hourly 


production was 


overtime hours were reduced, cutting the work 
week from 44 hours in November to 41 in Apt 
Average weekly earnings, as a result, declined from 


$62.50 to $57.74 in the same period 
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Canning Industry Earnings 
A Matter of Where You Work 


Earnings of canning workers depend largely on 
the location of their employment, according to a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study. A survey of the 
nine leading canning States during the peak season 
of 1948 revealed that) average straight-time 
hourly earnings ranged from $1.16 an hour in 
California, where 90 percent of the workers made 
over $1, to 70 cents in Maryland, where only 
> percent earned $1 or more. Three other States 
had averages of over $1, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Washington. In Indiana and Wisconsin, where the 
averages were just under 75 celits, over three- 
fourths of the workers made less than SO cents an 
hour. In Illinois, workers averaged 98 cents and in 
New York, 82 cents 

The size of the community where the plant was 
located appeared to have no consistent effect on 
the wage rates but in 5 of the 9 States workers in 
communities of over 25,000 population averaged 
more than those employed in smaller communities 
(verages of workers in communities of under 2,500 
were generally equal to averages of those in com- 
munities of 2,500 to 25,000 population. 

Women, on the average, earned 10 to 20 percent 
less per hour than men, and worked fewer hours 
per week. Average weekly earnings for women 
were 20 percent or more lower than men’s in every 
State In Wisconsin where women averaged less 
than 35 hours per week compared with 55 hours 
for men, their weekly earnings were 50 percent less 

In addition to the 9 leading canning States, 2 
Southern States were studied to give regional 
representation. Seafood canning was also studied 
n 4 of the 11 States where this branch of the 
ndustry was important. Results of the study are 
summarized ina bulletin available from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Washington or from Bureau 

cional offices It is entitled C'annine’’ and ts 


No. 72 of the wage structure series 


Women in Armed Services 


In May 1949, there were approximately 5,000 
tea Wotnen and ovet 600 officers in) thre 


Women Army Corps, including those serving 


Qn April 1, the Navy had 2.22% enlisted 


yornen and 179 offices on uctive duty 











4,500,000 More Women 
Have Jobs Than in 1940 


Almost half of the 4,500,000 additional women 
who entered employment from 1940 to April 1949 
were attracted to clerical jobs, the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor reports. About 
one million entered manual occupations. 

Other groups scoring sizable gains were sales 
occupations, which added more than a half million 
women, and the service field (except domestic 
which increased by about the same number. 

These additions to various occupations, the Bu- 
reau said, resulted, by April 1949, in the employ- 
ment of about 16,356,000 women. It meant also 
that women formed more than 28 percent of the 
country’s total workers. Prior to the war, in 1940, 
women made up 26 percent of all employed 


Fewer Domestics 


In the J-vear period studied, the only notable 
decline was in the number of domestic service 
workers. Long an important occupation, domesti« 
service had a half million fewer women workers in 
1949 than in 1940. Women left that field during 
the war for better-paying jobs and have not 
returned in significant numbers 

The analysis shows that clerical and kindred 
occupations enjoyed a steady increase long before 
the war and that their growth had paralleled the 
growth in industrial and financial organization in 
the United States. The Bureau reported that 
women employed in white-collar jobs of this kind 
numbered about 4,542,000 at the time of the 
census’ April count and formed more than 61 
percent of all persons in the occupational group 

Women operatives, laborers, craftsmen, and 
foremen, who formed the second largest group ol 
all working women, totaled 3,449,000. 

Unlike the white-collar workers, women = in 
manual jobs were greatly affected by post VJ-day 
cut-backs and did much shifting in employment 
However, by April 1949, they still retained a 
vreater proportion of so-called ‘men’s jobs” than 
in prewar years. In durable-goods manufacturing 
for instance, where their proportion of all pro 
duction workers rose to a wartime peak of 25 
percent, they formed in May 1947 over 12 percent 
of the total as against the 8 pereent they had con 
tituted in October 1940 
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A 29-percent reduction in job accidents in North 
Carolina’s wood furniture industry is reported by 
Commissioner Forrest H. Shuford as a result of a 
special safety drive organized by the State labor 
department last year. Some 261 plants with 33,000 
employees participated, and over half of them 
reduced their accident rates by 40 percent or more. 

How this record was achieved is described by 
Shuford. He said the program attacked the acci- 
dent problem in 3 ways: through inspections, edu- 
cation, and organization. State safety inspectors 
made 3 industry-wide inspections. They recom- 
mended 1,237 specific procedures for the improve- 
ment of safety and health of plant personnel. Dur- 
ing the third round, the inspectors noted that 
compliance had been secured in 85 percent of the 
instances. 

Educational work consisted of the distribution 
of safety pamphlets at frequent intervals during 
the year to plant managers and other supervisory 
personnel. These included Hot Weather Safety 
Measures, Handling Materials, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Machinery Hazards, Hand Tools, Eye Pro- 
tection, Fire Prevention, First Aid, Small Plant 
Safety Committee Manual. At the request of the 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
these pamphlets were also made available to their 
out-of-State members, a total of 4,200 being 
distributed 

“The work of the inspectors and the widespread 
use of the Small Plant Safety Committee Manual,” 
Shuford’s report states, ‘were especially effective 
in the organizational phase of the safety program. 
Prior to the drive, only 33 furniture factories had 
organized plant safety committees and programs 
in operation. At the end of the drive, the number of 
factories having such committees and programs 
had increased to 95—an expansion of nearly 200 
percent over the year.” 


Second Drive 


The participating plants which reduced their 
1947 accident frequency from 22.32 to 15.80 in 
1948 represented the second North Carolina indus- 
try in which a safety drive has been held. The first 
was organized among the 34 brick and tile manu- 
facturing plants of the State in 1947 and accom- 
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plished a 9-percent reduction that year and a 25- 


July 1949 


Safety Programs in States Reducing Accident Incidence 








































percent reduction in 1948 over its rate in 1946 when 
the drive started 

Commissioner Shuford paid tribute to ‘the 
splendid cooperation which the (Stat Depart- 
ment of Labor received from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor; 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; and the Advisory Board for the Conservation 
of Manpower in North Carolina Industry 


All Voluntary 


Emphasizing that the entire program, un luding 
compliance with safety recommendations, was 
voluntary, Shuford praised plant managers who 
in almost every instance, he said, showed a 
desire to do whatever was necessary to prevent 
accidents 

Recent reports from New Jersey reveal a 7-per- 


cent reduction in a 6-month drive in 1948 among 


1,033 woodworking plants employing 10,700 work- 


ers. This program reached many small plants not 


normally reached by organized safety programs 


The Indiana limestone safety program covering 
25 quarries and mills employing 3,000 persons re- 
duced injury frequency rates 25 percent during 
their 6-month drive. A citrus industry safety 
program was recently inaugurated in Florida ( 
similar programs are schedule ferrous foundries 
in Illinois, logging and small operations lennes- 


see, fertilizer plants in Georgia, and scrap iror 


steel in Marvland, Ni W York, and New Jersey 


Four Scholarships Honor 
Memory of Union Official 


Four university scholarships of $250 each hav: 
been established in Bridgeport, Conn., in memory 
of the late Peter Benard, former president of thi 
Bridgeport Central Labor Union and vice presi- 


dent of the Connecticut Stat Federation of Labor 
both affiliates of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


The Bridgeport Central Labor Union estab 
lished two of the scholarships Thev Were at hed 
by two from the Bridgeport Herald 


Two of the scholarships will be awarded by 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn., and two by 


the University of Bridgeport. 
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what will happen in labor 


in August 





Expirations of Uni n Contracts 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRopUcTs 


Cluett Peabody Interstate—Clothing ClO August 
31, 1949—Reopening: Any time upon written notice. 
Shirt Institute—New York, N. Y.—Clothing (CIO 
August 31, 1952—-Reopening: Any time upon 60 days’ 
prior notice. 
Foop 


National Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Ind., affiliated with the Confederated Unions 
August 10, 1949 


opening upon 30 days’ prior notice 


Swift—Interstate 
W orke rs 


f America Reopening: One re- 


MAacuHINERY, Excerpt ELectTRICAI 


International Harvester—Chicago, Il]l.—Auto (CIO 
August 22, 1949 
American Machine & Metals—Selle 
ists (Ind. also Molders (AFL) and 
AFL August 19, 1949 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
August 15, 1950 


60 days’ prior notice 


rsville, Pa Machin- 
Metal Polishers 
Beloit, Wis Steel (CLO 


Reopening: September 1, 1949, upon 


PAPER AND ALLIED PropvuctTs 


York, N. \ Pulp 
Reopening: If on August 15, 
percent or more in Ne 


Paper Box Credit Bureau—New 
AFI August 31, 1950 


1949, cost of living has risen 7 


York City, union may request not to exceed 10 percent 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


tainer Manufacturers—Interstate—Glass Bot- 


August 31, 1949. 
Glass Container Manufacturers Glass Work- 


Inte rstate 


er AF] August 31, 1949 
TEXTILE Mitu Propucts 
| Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers—Interstate 


Hosiery (Ind \ugust 31, 1949 


Conferences—Conventions 


August 8—North Carolina State Federation of Labor 
Charlotte, VN ©€C 

(August 13-—International Typographical Union— Oakland, 
Calif 


August 15-—California State Federation of Labor—Los 


Angel Calif 
August 15 Utal State Federation of Labor Logan, 
l'tal 
Aug 15-— Wisco State Federation of Labor——Eau 
Claire, Wi 





\ugust 15—International Photo-Engravers’—Columbus, 
Ohio 
August 22 
kee, Wis. 
August 25—West Virginia State Federation « 

Parkersburg, W. Va 


American Federation of Teachers— Milwau- 


f Labor 


To Organize for Television 


The executive board of the AFL’s Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America has scheduled a 
meeting in New York to organize a Television 
Authority to handle union affairs in the new and 
erowing entertainment industry. 

The “TVA” agreement was worked out by a 
committee of presidents of the members of the 
Four A’s. In addition to American Guild of Vari- 
ety Artists the member unions are the American 
Federation of Artists, Actors’ 
Chorus Equity, Sereen Actors Guild, Screen Ex- 
tras Guild, and the American Guild of Musical 
Artists. 

All of these unions now represent members em- 
The “TVA” agreement pro- 
vides for setting up of a governing board made up 


Radio Equity, 


ployed in television. 


of 10 delegates from each of the affiliated unions, 
which will hire a national director and set up local 
councils in television areas. The ‘‘ TVA” will bar- 
gain directly with TV stations in behalf of all its 
member unions 

After two years the ““TVA” will call a conven- 
tion of delegates from the local chapters which 
will then determine the collective bargaining 
policy for the industry henceforth. 

AGVA represents variety performers, carnivals, 
night clubs, and fairs as well as vaudeville. 


Communication Workers To Meet 


The new executive board of the former inde- 
pendent Communication Workers of America 
now affiliated with the ClO—was scheduled to 
meet in Washington late in July to activate the 
organization, bargaining, and legislative program 


developed at the union’s June convention in Chi- 


eago, 
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Recent International Labor Office Publications 


Studies and Reports: 


Third Re port of the International Lahor Orgar ization to the / nited Natio? Ss. 
Reports the activities of the ILO from April 1948 to February 1949 19] 
pp. $l. 


Report of the Director-Ge neral to the Thirty-second Sé€88107 or the International 
Labor Confere nce. A brief review of the political ane 
trends in social policy since the last session of the conference 156 pp 5S] 





economic situation and 


Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1947-48. Contains social and economic statistics 
for the past 20 vears from more than 50 countries, including figures through the 
first half of 1948. 303 pp. $4, bound in cloth; $3, paper edition 


Training Problems in the Far East, by Marguerite Thibert. Contains informa- 
tion on existing conditions of preemplovment training of juveniles, training and 
retraining of adult workers, and availability of technical personnel in industry 
agriculture, and commerce. 160 pp. $1. 


Labor Courts in Latin America. Briefly summarizes methods for settling dis- 
putes in a selected number of European countries, analyzes grievance procedure 
in the United States and Canada, examines in detail the systems in force in 
Latin America. 110 pp. 75 cents 


Vocational Trai ing of Adults in the {7 ited States Grive San account of the 
development of training programs for adults, with special attention to th 
Federal-State vocational education program, apprentice and in-plant training 


>» — 


and training of veterans, women, and disabled persons. 223 pp. $1.25 


Industrial Committees: 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works, Second Session, March 1949 
General Report. Gives an account of events in building-trades industry 
since the first session. 95 pp. 450 cents 


Coal Mines Committee, Third Session, April 1949 

General Report. Gives an account of recent events and developments in 

the industry. 225 pp. $1.25. 

Inland Transport Committee, Third Session, May 1949 

General Re port lia pp. Sl. 
Industry and Labor. Published twice a month since January 1949. Con- 
tains information concerning the activities of the ILO, current events in th 
field of industrial relations, employment, migration, conditions of work, so 
security, and the activities of employers’ and workers’ organizations Sampl 
copy on request 25 cents per Issue $5 per vear 


Copies of the above publications are available from the Washington Branch 
International Labor Office, 1825 Jetferson Place NW, Washington 6, D.C 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 








earivy every month reports and summarizes Che B etin s } \ re se 
news about labor and government, for the 
. i revity rese at r i 
use of iabor and management In news 
magazine style. Ieep abreast of domesti ers of tabor a lanag vhat Go 
and international labor news er t is ga labor wha 
st dies we are 1 g. a wa w a 


Send your subscription today for the 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN| —— _ 
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